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A MODEL ART SCHOOL 



UCH that is 
incidentally 
interesting 
could be writ- 
ten about a 

large art institution like that of the Cowles Art 
School, 145 Dartmouth street, Boston. 

To the seriously inclined, while all the pleas- 
ures resulting from the associations of student life 
are enjoyed, there is much at stake, and if by 
rare good fortune they can command the services of 
a faithful instructor the results will be of incalcula- 
ble value to their future. There is no fooling in 
art, not even if one is studying from an interested 
motive, to say nothing of those venturing into it 
with a desire to become professional. 

Mr. Cowles when he founded his school adopt- 
ed the principle that his instructors should be 
artist-painters as w^ell as thorough in technical 
art knowledge, and that they should be able to 
impart their knowledge to the beginner or ad- 
vanced student. This seirious and correct basis 
has resulted in the establishment of a school that 
has no superior in this country. 

Here a student can enter a class at any time, 
and the advantages of the best instruction, artistic 
surroundings and good light are always at his com- 
mand. It is not necessary to enumerate the many 
branches of study in the various courses ; suffice it 
to say that they embrace every essential detail for 



the perfect education of the student. The impor- 
tant feature of this school is its instructors, each 
one being well known by name and by their works. 

The life and head classes, including artistic 
anatomy and composition, are under the charge of 
Mr. D. M. Bunker, a pupil of Gerome ; the flower 
and still-life classes have Mr. Abbott Graves, a pupil 
of Jeanin, as instructor, and the drawing and paint- 
ing, as well as water color and perspective studies, 
will be in charge of Miss Mercy A. Bailey. The 
board of visitors includes the names of Mr. J. 
Harvey Young, Dr. Edgar Parker and Mr. Henry 
Hitchings. Endorsed by every art critic in Boston, 
and having graduated several hundred students the 
standard of excellence must be awarded to this 
popular art institution. The school this year will be 
larger than that of any previous season, and not a 
few of the students wall come from the West and 
South. 

The rapid growth of this school in influence 
and in popularity is especially seen in the increased 
attendance on the life classes, especially those for 
the young men. The work done in this particular 
direction is of very marked character. The school 
now has six w^ell-developed and distinct depart- 
ments ; the life classes for both ladies and gentle- 
men, the evening classes and the departments 
devoted to water color painting, to flowers and 
still-life, to drawing from the head and to drawing 
from the cast. 




